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such a conglomerate into a real unity could have been carried out only by a succession of strong absolute rulers, who made it their prime object. No such succession of rulers came, and Charlemagne's Empire was sundered.
Nevertheless, the coronation ceremony of that eventful Christmas Day did inaugurate a new era. It revived the conception of a united Christendom, a Christendom with one temporal and one spiritual Head; or, at least, of a Latin and Teutonic Christendom, even though separated from a Hellenic and Oriental Christendom not subordinated to the Western Augustus or the Western Pontiff. However slight and however restricted the power of the Emperor might be, however dim and difficult to realize the conception, the conception itself subsisted always, sometimes vaguely, sometimes vigorously, throughout what we call the Middle Ages. The Emperor and the Pope were the official heads, temporal and spiritual, of Western Christendom, though they might strive with each other for supremacy and half Christendom might effectively ignore the authority of either or both. The idea of a Christian Commonwealth was there.
The tiling had been done on the initiative of the Pope. It was he who had called upon the King of the Franks to assume the attributes of Caesar, who had taken upon himself to repudiate the allegiance of the West to the Imperial authority in the East, now wielded, contrary to all precedent, by a woman. By his own authority, though he might attribute it to Divine inspiration, Leo had set his diadem upon the head of Charles, from which in after times was to spring the claim that the Pope had authority to make and unmake emperors. Probably Leo and certainly Charles never contemplated such a consummation. Charles assuredly never dreamed of himself as the subordinate of the man whom he had rescued from his enemies, and who repaid him by calling him to take up the functions of Caesar.
As Charles conceived the position, the Pope was the spiritual director of Christendom; and the Emperor would probably never have encroached upon the papal exercise of a purely spiritual authority, and would certainly have sufrerecl no one else to do so. But he regarded his own authority as extending over the Church; he had no doubt of his own title to enforce discipline, and to employ the Church in the service of the State as he might think fit. He was the Christian gov-." ernor of Christendom who bore the responsibility of seeing to it that Christendom should be Christian. He counted his coronation as meaning something much greater than the mere recognition that he was dv f&cto Lord of tihe West and independent of Constantinople. It carried with it the obligation to act as the representative of the King, of kings, to conform his own law to the Divine law, and to toake & 'his aim that his subjects should obey the Divine precepts. He fctve i&ade short work of > any pretensions on the part of the